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holder has only himself to blame if he fails. In time of stress
he can offer a refuge to his city cousin. And he conceives of
democracy as the means by which his son can rise to a position
of influence and reputation.

Among peoples for whom the land has ceased to be the basis
of security, something else has had to take its place. In the
days when a substantial part of our people still lived on the
land even though they had lost all stake in it, poor-relief
offered them a poor substitute. To-day, when most of their
descendants have moved towards the towns/ we have evolved
a whole series of insurance benefits and pensions and pay-
ments and services. Instead of being endowed with a parcel of
the country's land, they are credited with a portion of the
nation's income. Instead of pursuing a rough and ready
security as individuals, they seek it as a society. The social
services are in fact to-day's attempt to do what the private
landownership of yesterday failed to achieve.

The equalitarian of to-day has thus no motive for advocat-
ing the equalization of property. This Utopia of the eighteenth
century rationalist has lost its meaning in the twentieth cen-
tury for every one except the Roman Catholic distributivist.
Equal property does not mean equal security in the unequal
contingencies of life. The greater the economic risks, and the
greater the cost of overcoming the natural risks, the less must
be the security assured by private property to any but the very
richest; and even they have to resort to private insurance and
public protection. For the rural worker to settle on his own
subsistence farm, and for the urban worker to buy hifc small
suburban freehold, may help him appreciably towards
security; but without public health and education, insurance
and assistance, even his resources are seldom elastic enough
to meet all the contingencies of our expensive modern ways of
living and of living long.

To equalize out the risks attendant upon living in a modern
community, and also the security that is reasonably possible,
we have had to regard the whole state as an insurance institu-
tion. The peasant state, though not the peasant outlook, nor,